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its author, Mr. P. Seshadri M. A., than 
- whom no one is better qualified for the 
task, will essay a similar presentation of 
the lives and works of other famous Anglo- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


a 
HE name of John Leyden, the Anglo- 


Indian poet, is unfortunately not 

familiar to many readers in this 
country, though at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, he was held in high 
esteem for his literary achievements. The 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, the contributor to 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, the 
bard ‘‘ who sung the Maid of Colonsay ” 
and the scholar who spent years of un- 
remitting toil in Southern India in studying 
its baffling systems of religion and 
language, John Leyden deserves some re- 
cognition at least in this part of the country. 


An attempt might have been made to 
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revive his memory on the occasion of the 
centenary of his death, which fell only last 
year. It is no undue trespass on the 
generosity of the reader when it is claimed 
that his work deserves a sympathetic notice 
even from the serious student of literature. 
It cannot be denied that he has written 
some pieces of real poetic merit—two of 
them, the Ode to an Indian Gold Coin and 
the Mermaid are quoted from with appro- 
bation in Chambers’ Cyclopedia of Literature. 
In the recent work on the Romantic Move- 
ment in which Arthur Symons draws atten- 
tion to the various impulses operating on 
the literary tendencies of the age, the critic 
takes note of the influence of this poet who 
“bore a sad and lonely heart to pine on 


India’s shore.” 


Leyden was born at Denholm, in Teviot- 
dale, Scotland, on the 8th September 1775. 
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Even as a boy he was distinguished by his 
passion for learning. Before the age of 
nine, when he was sent to the school at 
Kirktown, he had read the Bible over and 
over again under the care of his grand- 
mother and had even managed to pick up 
in the humble cottages of his friends such 
priceless treasures as Chapman's Translation 
of Homer, Paradise Lost and numerous trea- 
tises on Scotch tradition and history. The 
interesting anecdote is told by Sir Walter 
Scott that when the boy saw a copy of The 
Arabian Nights Entertainments with a black- 
smith’s apprentice in the village he begged 
for it so persistently that it had to be yield- 
ed to him out of sheer weariness. There 
was no sacrifice which he was not willing 
to undergo for the possession of a new 
book. When his father could buy only a 
donkey to carry him to and from the school 


in bad weather, his sensitiveness to ridicule 
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made him at first rebel against the arrange- 
ment, but he cheerfully consented to it when 
a coveted lexicon was promised as the 
reward. It is extraordinary that he should 
have taken to habits of very hard study 
when he was barely ten years old. To 
avoid the possibility of disturbance, on 
week days, he entered by a small window a 
church with a forlorn appearance in the 
neighbourhood, and read there for hours 
together, without any fear of the awful still- 


ness of the place. 


His early years were a period of joyous 
existence on which he loved to muse with 
fond regret when destiny made him a for- 
lorn wanderer in climes from which he 
was never to return. The Scenes of Infancy 
preserve to us an idealised picture of those 
sweet years, when life was full of hope and 


his youthful fancy was fed on the enchant- 
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ments of the border songs and ballads. 
With an imagination steeped in the legen- 
dary lore of his country, he spent his boy- 
hood, “midst castled rocks stupendous 
piled, by Esk or Eden's classic wave,” and 
he naturally developed a strong feeling of 
appreciation for the weird and the romantic. 
The faculty found free vent for its exercise 
in Eastern lands, ‘by Cherical’s dark 
wandering stream,” in Malabar, or in the 
isle ‘far beyond Malay’s sea” from which 
his thoughts turned to his “Olivia” and his 


home. 


His scholastic career being over, he man- 
aged to enter the university of Edinburgh 
in 1794, though his material circumstances 
were too poor to guarantee a life of 
comfort at the university. His unbounded 
enthusiasm for study kept up the buoyancy 


of his spirits and so early as in his college 
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days, in addition to his profound knowledge 
in History and Science, he had mastered 
several languages—lItalian, French, Span- 
ish, German, Icelandic, Hebrew, Arabic 
and Persian, not to speak of Latin and 
Greek. When the miscellaneous nature of 
his studies was scoffed at he exclaimed. 
‘Dash it man! Never mind; if you have 
the scaffolding ready, you can run up the 


masonry when you please.” 


At the age of nineteen he astonished the 
scholars of Edinburgh by the extent and 
variety of his knowledge, and it is all the 
more creditable to him when we remember 
that he was leading a life of poverty. 
Leyden's poetical talent had found expres- 
sion very early in life and he had now the 
privilege of having for his literary comrade 
the great Sir Walter himself. In later years 
when he addressed him with pride, his 
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memory went back to those hours of mutual 


felicity : 


O Scott! with whom in youth's serenest prime, 
1 wove with careless hand the fairy-rhyme ; 
Bade chivalry’s barbaric pomp return, 

And heroes wake from every mouldering urn ! 


The friendship with Scott was very inti- 
mate, as he was of active help to him in 
collecting ballads for the ACinstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. Hecould pour out song 
after song from his own prodigious memory 
to the astonishment of the editor, and the 
treasures were supplemented by his un- 
tiring perseverance in scouring the country 
for the pieces required. He obtained them 
from the remotest quarters and thought 
nothing of the discomfort and trouble in- 
volved in such literary pilgrimages. Scott 
records in his Essay on the Life of Leyden, an 


instance of his remarkable energy and 
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enthusiasm in the pursuit of thistask. The 
editor had at one stage to procure an ancient 
historical ballad of which only a fragment 
was available. When Scott was at dinner 
two days later there was a distant sound 
like that of “the whistling of a tempest 
through the torn rigging of the vessel which 
scuds before it.” The sounds increased 
and who should burst into the room but 
Leyden himself, ‘‘ Chanting the desiderated 
ballad with the most enthusiastic gesture 
and all the energy of what he used to call 
the saw-tones of his voice!” It was found 
he had walked to a distance of fifty miles 
and back again, to secure the precious relic 


from an old rustic. 


Even the youthful poet and ascetic scho- 
lar had to awaken himself to the hard 
realities of life and the problem of a pro- 


fession stared him in the face as soon as he 
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left the portals of the University. He was 
for some time tutor to the children of a 
Mr. Campbell of Fifield and he was treated 
in the family with the deference due to his 
scholarship and genius. The idea of en- 
tering the church had long been in his 
mind and he was ordained in 1800. His 
scholarship and religious zeal were qualifi- 
cations of no ordinary importance for his 
profession, but his style of speaking was by 
no means attractive. A permanent minis- 
terial charge for which Leyden aspired 
was delayed indefinitely. Grievously dis- 
appointed in his hopes, he had even re- 
solved upon embarking for Africa to take 
service under the Sierra Leone Company. 
But his friends, who were alarmed at the 
news of his intention to expose himself to 
the deadly climate of the Dark Continent, 
secured for him the place of a Surgeon 


under the East India Company. 
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Thedesire to have a permanentsettlement 
in life thus found him at Madras in 1803 as 
Medical Officer under the East India 
Company, for which office he had qualified 
himself by getting a Degree in Medicine 
within the astonishingly short period of a 
few weeks. His frst appointment was in 
the General Hospital, Madras, from which 
he was promoted to be a physician to the 
Commissioners who were asked to survey 
Mysore on its conquest. The consequent 
travels were turned to great advantage by 
his study of the physical conditions of the 
region, on which he contributed a paper 
to the Government. After some more 
wandering in Mysore, Malabar, and the 
Central Districts of the Presidency, he em- 
barked for Penang, where the mysteries of 
the Malay race engaged his attention and 
opened a new world of imagination. A 


striking proof of his scholarly spirit is 
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furnished by a treatise which he wrote at 
the time, on the languages and literatures 
of the Indo-Chinese nations. He soon 
came back to Bengal and held various high 
offices under the Government as a Judge 
and Administrator. Butin the midst of his 
arduous duties he remained a profound 
student of the Oriental languages and he 
mastered most of the languages of the East 
with wonderful rapidity. This period of 
peace was, however, broken by his being 
asked to accompany Lord Minto to Java 
to complete the work of British conquest 
there. The last scene of his life is as 
touching in its pathos as it is honourable 
to his zeal for learning and truth. It 
reminds us’ of that ill-fated experiment of 
Francis Bacon, of stuffing a hen with snow 
on a wintry day, which resulted in a mortal 
chill. The British army entered Batavia in 
triumph on the 7th August 1811. Among 
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the interesting objects of the conquered 
capital was a library in one of the public 
buildings which was said to contain some 
rare Oriental manuscripts and valuable 
Dutch records. His enthusiasm for re- 
search led him incautiously into a low 
chamber which had lain absolutely closed 
for several years. A poisonous sickness, so 
characteristic of the bitter atmosphere of 
the island, came upon him immediately and 
resulted in his death, after a three days’ 
illness, on the 28th of August. The close 
of such a valuable life at the early age of 
thirty-six was a bereavement which excited 
genuine sorrow in all those who had the 
privilege of knowing the man and his 
work. It was not the mere affection and 
goodwill of a friend that was responsible 
for this expression of lament by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Lord of the Isles—lines which 


remind us of his famous eulogy on Pitt : 
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His bright and brief career is o'er, 
And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quenched his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour : 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains. 


Sir John Malcolm, with whom Leyden 
had formed a warm friendship in India, 
wrote an elegy on the poet which appear- 
ed in the Bombay Courier of the time. He 


observed with a melancholy truth, 


When triumph’s tale is westward borne, 
On border hills no joy shall gleam ; 

And thy loved Teviot long shall mourn 
The youthful poet of her stream. 


Speaking some time later at the College 
of Fort William, he pronounced another 
nobie eulogy on his friend in which he 


tried to sum up his many virtues : ‘‘ Noman 
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ever possessed a mind more entirely exempt 
from every sordid passion, more negligent 
of fortune and all its grovelling pursuits—in 
a word, more entirely disinterested ; or even 
owned a spirit more firmly and nobly inde- 
pendent. I speak of these things with 
some knowledge, and wish to record a 
competent testimony to the fact, that with- 
in my experience, Dr. Leyden never in any 
instance solicited an object of personal 
interest, nor as 1 believe ever interrupted 
his higher pursuits to waste a moment's 
thought on these minor cares. Whatever 
trust or advancement may at some periods 
have improved his personal situation have 
been without exception tendered, and in 
a manner thrust upon his acceptance, un- 
solicited, uncontemplated and unexpected. 
To this exemption from cupidity was allied 
every genuine virtue worthy of those smiles 


of fortune which he disdained to court; 
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and amongst the many estimable features 
of his character an ardent love of justice and 
a vehement abhorrence of oppression were 
not less prominent than the other qualities 


I have already described.” 


Fifty years after the poet’s death the 
inhabitants of the land whose natural beau- 
ties he had idealized in his song, erected a 
monument to his memory in his native 


village. It bears the inscription : 


To the Memory of 
The Poet and Oriental Scholar 
Whose Genius, Learning and Manly Virtues 
Were an Honour to His Country and Shed 
a Lustre 
On His Native Teviot Dale 

This Monument Was Erected by Public 

Subscription 

A. D. 1861. 
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The unfortunate life of Leydenhas some 
points of resemblance to the meteoric 
career of the most illustrious poet of the 
time, Byron. Both died at the same age ; 
both were distinguished by a zealous 
pursuit of some sacred cause; years of 
exile were the lot of the two, and both 


found a grave beneath distant skies. 


II. 

An attempt to survey Leyden’s poetical 
work must be prefaced by a warning 
against the common weakness of raising 
mediocrities into masters. It is not main- 
tained for a moment that Leyden’s name 
deserves a high rank on the list of English 
poets, though it must be granted that he 
has been of greater service to literature 
than many of the obscure versifiers whose 
biographies, for instance, weigh heavily on 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Leyden'’s work 
offers an interesting study in the two 
powerful cross-currents operating on the li- 
terature of even the late age of Wordsworth, 
the old order of artificiality, convention 
and correctness, striving vainly against the 
inroads of Romance. Leyden’s sympa- 
thies are entirely in favour of the new 


movement, but he is still under the spell of 
2 
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the heroic couplet and the social verse of 
the eighteenth century expositors of song. 
The vein of satire is also strong enough, 
and he is a true disciple of Pope in his 
attacks on the social fashions of the age 
and in his poetic treatment of the boudoir 
and the drawing-room. There is an Epistle 
toa Lady froma Dancing Bear in which the 
poet records for the enlightenment of 
society the transition of fops from monkeys 


to bears: 


in every region and in every clime 

Renowned for beauty, genius, wit, and rhyme, 
Long did the bear claim kindred with the ape, 
And shone a monkey of sublimer shape ; 
Skilful to flirt the hat, the cane, the glove, 
And wear the pert grimace of monkey love ; 
But modern beaux disdain the monkey air, 
And in politeness ape the surly bear. 


Thus runs the gay ridicule in the spirit of 


the versifiers of the age of Pope. 
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There is again a slavish adherence to the 
time-worn conventions of poetic diction. 
It is ‘ the crystal tide,’ ‘the heaven’s azure,’ 
‘the silver shower,’ ‘the lonely swain,’ 
‘fancy’s gaze, and ‘the concert of the 
woods.’ There is also atendency towards 
philosophical moralising and a constant 
indulgence in didactic verse and other 
characteristics of the eighteenth century 


which had not vanished in his period: 


The peasant, once a friend, a friend no more, 
Cringes, a slave before the master’s door ; 

Or else, too proud where once he loved to fawn, 
For distant climes deserts his native lawn, 

And fondly hopes beyond the western main, 

To find the virtues here beloved in vain. 


It is interesting to note that this passage 
is followed by an imitation of the famous 
account of the primitive philosophy of the 
Red Indian in Pope’s Essay on Man. Pope’s 


influence is evident in all his work—his 
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epigrammatic expression, his fondness for 
far-fetched illustration and didactic verse 
being some of the features copied by the 
student: 


For host of lies against the truth combine, 
As bending curves distort the equal line. 


If one poor cup thy parching thirst could slake, 

Say wouldst thou plunge in Ocean’s boundless 
[wake >? 

He reigns alone, the sovereign of his soul, 

Whom idle fears nor foreign cares control ; 

Who hopes not fondly in his tented dome 

Unaltered still to find a lasting home ; 

For who hath heard or who shall ever hear 

Of domes unaltered in this changeful sphere ? 


It is the same spirit that prompts him 
to write a poem on the Fan, another to 
Headache, both properly addressed to ladies. 
But even the most superficial reader will 
observe that he has tasted the freedom of 


the new school. For here may be felt a 
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hearty appreciation of nature, a genuine 
and passionate outpouring of love and 
sorrow and emotional struggles of a soul- 
stirring energy. The adoption of varied 
metrical forms, including the Ode, is 
another unmistakable sign of the direction 
in which the Muse of Poetry was advanc- 
ing. The extraordinary influence which 
the school of Pope exercised on the bards 
of the country long after its citadel was 
effectively undermined is peculiarly appa- 
rent in Leyden’s work and his poems thus 


acquire the value of a rare literary 


curiosity. 


cA review of his Indian poems, which 
are collected in this volume cannot but 
be of great interest to readers in this 
country... There are only about a dozen of 
them, but they furnish an_ interesting 


commentary on varied aspects of Indian 
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life and civilisation. The Song of a Telinga 
Dancing Girl addressed to a European 
gentleman in the presence of some Euro- 
pean ladies reminds us of the vers de société 
of Matthew Prior. Radha burns for him 
alone, and she is pained to see there are 
dearer beauties and bright rivals of a fairer 
hue round her—and therefore Radha 
yields to sad despair! It will be difficult to 
maintain that this is true to Hindu society, 
the Telinga dancing girl being drawn from 
a class which is probably incapable of 


feeling the emotion of Love. 


The Battle of Assaye inspires another 
piece, and the British bard commemorates 


with pride the gallant band, 


That broke 
Through the bursting clouds of smoke 
When the volleyed thunder spoke 


From a thousand smouldering mouths of lurid 
[flame. 
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There is a Miltonic touch in his charac- 
terisation of the tremendous odds against 
which they had to contend, the forces 
being more terrible than those which came 


on Greece or Macedon, 


When they shook the Persian throne 
Mid the old barbaric pomp of Ispahan. 


The ode has much of the soldier's spirit— 
Leyden himself had later to discharge the 
duties of a military commander in Bengal— 
but it is unfortunately marred by the end- 
ing, where the poet succumbs to the older 
tradition in poetry. ‘For heroic worth and 
fame shall never die” is rather a dull ending 
for a poem celebrating a triumph in war. 
A poem similar in spirit is that on General 
Frazer, killed at the battle of Deeg in the 
year 1804. It is significant that the poem 
should have been called Ode to Virtue, 
Imitated from the Greek of Aristotle. 
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A town of historic importance in 
Southern India—‘ Velura,’ or Vellore with 
its moat-girt towers—forms the subject of a 
third poem. Acclose study of the ancient 
tradition and religious history of the town 
lends some importance to the piece, especi- 
ally to those who have known the place 
and its surroundings. The mountain of 
Kailasgarh and the adjoining natural 
scenery recall to his mind the early scenes 
of his life in Scotland. The peaceful town 
was to be disturbed only the next year, 1805, 
by a serious mutiny, but Leyden’s Ode is 
On Leaving Vellore. 


The most remarkable poem of the 
group is his famous Ode to an Indian Gold 
Coin, in which he delivers a touching 
lament on the condition of the Anglo- 
Indian toiling in this distant land for the 


“vile yellow slave”: 
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Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear— 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow’d heart to cheer ; 
Her eyes are dimmed with many a tear 
That once were guiding stars to mine : 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear 
1 cannot bear to see thee shine. 
For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that loved me true ; 
I crossed the tedious ocean-wave, 
To roam in climes unkind and new, 
The cold winds of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart—the grave, 
Dark and untimely, met my view 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 


The last lines have a tragic significance, 
his prophetic spirit seeming to perceive 
with remarkable intuition his approaching 
end. It is the same pathetic expression of 
anguish and fear that is heard in these 
lines, their very simplicity and directness 


lending some vague awe to their meaning: 
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Far from my sacred natal clime 
I haste to an untimely grave ! 


The fear of death—it is almost a feeling of 


certainty—haunts him repeatedly : 


Foredoomed to seek an early tomb, 

For whom the pallid grave-flowers blow, 
I hasten on my destined doom 

And sternly mock at joy or woe. 


And this poem brings us to The Dirge of 
the Departed Year, which, though written in 
Penang, narrates some of his happy ex- 
periences in Southern India. He remem- 
bers ‘‘the holy ground by the Cauvery’s 
stream.” He recalls with a rapture the 
days spent in the land of palms, in 


Travancore and in Malabar: 


Sweet Malabar! thy suns that shine 

With softened light through summer showers, 
Might charm a sadder soul than mine 

To joy amid thy lotus flowers. 


Zi 


For each sweet scene | wander'd o’er, 
Fair scenes that ever shall be dear, 
From Curga’s hills to Travancore 
I hail thy steps, departed year. 


_The poet's lot was cast in Bengal for the 
next few years, and it was here that he 
wrote a few terrible verses which have a 
bearing on some dark aspects of popular 
Hinduism—the cult of Kali-worship with 
its mysterious and cruel rites of blood- 
shed. The poet is on “sea-girt Sagur's 
desert isle,” and the sight of an infanti- 
cide and human sacrifice fills him with 
righteous indignation. The mother con- 
signed the child to the Ganges and “she 
shrunk not once its cries to hear.” A 
victim with his streaming beard hoar and 
grey, his matted locks arrayed in red 
flowers, is offered to the Evil Power, Kali 
—‘‘ midst the braying brazen timbrels, his 
heart-blood shed on the lotus flower.” It 
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is in such revolting circumstances that he 
speaks out with an extraordinary dignity 


and reserve so characteristic of his lofty 


soul: 


Skull-chaplet wearer! whom the blood 
Of man delights a thousand years, 

Than whom no face, by land or flood, 
More stzrn and pitiless appears, 
Thine is the cup of human tears. 

For pomp of human sacrifice 

Cannot the cruel blood suffice— 
Of tigers which thine island rears ? 


The poem affords a strange contrast to 
Heber’s idyllic picture of An Evening Walk 
in Bengal. 


There is again the Lament of Rama from 
the Bengalee, which presents some fine 
touches of the Oriental spirit in Art and 
Philosophy. The people of Ayodhya pour 
out their sorrow for the Prince of the Solar 


Race, the hero of the Ramayan, who has 
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been banished into exile by the wiles of an 
intriguing step-mother. Here are the 


‘plaintive strains of the eastern bard : 


From the fish in the streamlets a broken sigh 
heaves, 
And the birds of the forest lament from the 


leaves, 
and the inevitable Hindu conclusion : 


Faith fades from the age, nor can honour remain, 
And fame is delusion and glory is vain. 


There are two poems on the death of 
Tippoo Sultan, one rendered from the 
Canarese and the other from the Hindus- 
tani, which are not marked by any great 
poetic merit. They afford, however, a vivid 
glimpse into the distinctive spirits of 
the two great races that have made their 
home’ in India. Leyden saw service in 
Mysore and the surrounding districts for 
some years and it evidently gave him 
numerous opportunities for coming into 


contact with the folklore of the people. 
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That he has preserved with great care the 
spirit of the originals in translating these 
two pieces is evident from the national 
features which have found strong expres- 
sion in them. The Canarese bard paints 
in glowing colours the prosperity of the 
Moslem ruler, comparing the splendour of 
his court and the greatness of his power to 
those of the ancient kings of the <ACaha- 
bharata, whose glory was but paltry when 
compared with his. The elaborate account 
is followed by reflections on the transient 
nature of human greatness. It is said to 
vanish when ‘the God of lotus-eye”’ 
withdraws his smile, as soon as Krishna's 
favour is fled. The old, old Hindu 


doctrine is preached once more: 


How vain is every mortal boast, 

How empty earthly pomp and power ! 
Proud bulwarks crumble down to dust, 

If o'er them adverse fortune lower. 
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“In Vishnu’'s lotus-foot alone,” is there 
happiness when every earthly throne 
tumbles and martial glory fades away. 
The Moslem composition is full of fire 
and breaks out in a fierce appreciation of 
“the gallant Sultan.” Breathing defiance 
against the enemy even after subjugation, 
and with curses for the traitor that would 
betray his master on the battle-field, the 
follower of the Arabian prophet realizes the 
painful fact that the throne of the Sultan 
‘‘who was their earthly trust, is now the 
lowly dust.” The dominant note in the 
genius of either nation is thus vividly 
brought out in these two short pieces of 


poetry. 


The limited scope of the present study 
renders it unnecessary to dwell at any 
length on his non-Indian poems, many of 


which display even a truer poetic utterance. 
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Is it too much to ask for some indulgence 
in the critic’s judgment of the work of 
one whose career was as short as it was 
full of the most tormenting anguish of 
body and soul? He declared his own 


ambition in poetry in the lines: 


Enough for me, if fancy wake the shell, 
To Eastern minstrels’ strain. 


Who will deny that he did accomplish it 
in circumstances which must have blasted 


many an ardent poetic spirit ? 


Ill. 

An examination of Leyden’s work must. 
be incomplete indeed if it did not in- 
clude a reference to his charming letters, 
some of which appear in a well-known 
anthology of English epistolary literature, 
The British Letter Writers. He was in con- 
stant communication with his family, and 
with intimate friends, like Sir Walter Scott, 
and others, and wrote to them from India, 
though replies could be received in those 
days of slow communication only after the 
lapse of ayear. The letters have an intrinsic. 
value of their own, being full of his charac- 
teristic humour, his keen satirical spirit, 
and distinguished by an easy and winning 
manner of expression. These qualities are 
also found blended in harmony in his work 
with his display of interest in, and knowledge 
of an astonishing variety of subjects—a. 
feature which, as will be readily admitted,. 


contributed not a little to the distinction of 
8 
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the greatest of English letter-writers, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. The letters ac- 
quire an additional value by the glimpses they 
afford of the man and his character and the 
light thrown incidentally on life in India. 
His active association with the administra- 
tion of India, his profound study of Oriental 
history and literature, and his incessant 
travels all over the East, enabled him to 
deal with subjects which must have proved 
very instructive to his correspondents. 
And as the reader of to-day goes through his 
letters, there passes before him a vision of 
the India of a century ago, with all its 
mystery and confusion—the figure of the 
melancholy scholar, poet and exile, loom- 


ng in the distant background. 


Coming when the comforts of civilisation 
were scarcely known in the land, it was Ley- 


den’s misfortune to undergo severe hard- 
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ships in his travels. His melancholy dis- 
position, which was still further embittered 
by long exile from home, found very little 
happiness in the surroundings of an alien 
land, but a keen sense of humour which 
animated him even when he was in 
violent distress enabled him to put up 
with his trials. He came to Madras 
on board the Hugh Inglis, after a voyage 
of five months, and travellers who now 
dash into the city by the Bombay Express 
on a Saturday, about two weeks after 
leaving England, and proceed to lounge 
in fashionable hotels, might well congratu- 
late themselves when they read Leyden’s 
account of his landing and first experiences 


in Madras: 


“We landed after passing through a 
very rough and dangerous surf and being 


completely wetted by the spray, and were 
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received on the beach by a number of the 
natives, who wanted to carry us from the 
boat on their naked, greasy shoulders, 
shining with cocoa-oil. 1 jumped on the 
shore with a loud huzza, tumbling half a 
dozen of them in the sand, but the sun 
was so excruciatingly hot that my brains 
seemed to be boiling, for which reason 
I got into my palankeen, and proceeded to 
the principal inn. On my way thither, 
wishing to speak to one of my messmates, 
I overset the palankeen by leaning incau- 
tiously to one side, and nearly tumbled head 
foremost into the street. ... I then set 
out to survey the town in the self-same 
palankeen. The houses had all of them 
an unearthly appearance, by no means 
consonant to our ideas of Oriental splen- 
dour. The animals differed a good deal 
from ours: the dogs looked wild and 


mangy, their hair stood on end, and they 
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had all the appearance of being mad. 
The cows and bullocks had all bunches on 
their shoulders, and their necks low and 
apparently bowed beneath their burden. 
. . . Can you be surprised that my curi- 
osity was so thoroughly satisfied that I even 
experienced a considerable degree of sick- 
ness and felt all my senses so dazzled and 
tormented that my head ached and my 
ears tingled, and I was so completely 
tatigued by the multitude of new sensations 
which crowded on me on every side that 
to free myself from the torment, like an ox 
tormented with gadflies, I took to the 
water and got again on shipboard with 
more satisfaction than I had descried land 
after a five months’ voyage?” His life on 
shore was hardly encouraging at the begin- 
ning. The first night was full of unpleasant 
experiences. His side was smarting and 


he found that the disturbing agent was 
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an animal—a large lizard of the blood- 
sucker type. It saluted him in the morning 
“like Xailoun’s cousin, Karduwan, in the 
Arabian tales, which saluted him so kindly, 
though it would not condescend to enter 


into conversation’! 


Bangalore and Mysore were hardly the 
towns of easy access which they are now. 
The unsettled state of the country after the 
troubles with Tippoo Sultan added to the 
difficulties, and he had an exciting adven- 
ture in the new province which had to be 
traversed by quaint methods of travelling. 
He was asked to take immediate charge of 
an officer who had fallen sick in the 
interior. He made the journey with great 
rapidity, but he arrived during the night at 
the bank of a river in flood, which had to 
be crossed to enable him to reach his 


destination. The river could not be forded, 
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nor were any boats available. He there- 
fore proceeded to a village at a little 
distance, though it was notorious as a den 
of robbers, and insisted on their seeing him 
across the river. Three of them were 
made to do this duty, and it was done in a 
manner which almost seems to baffle 
realization by people of this century. He 
was asked to sit in a brass kettle, balancing 
himself carefully. The three villagers 
swam in the river and towed the kettle 
across, holding it by its three ears! The 
most exciting part of the incident was, 
however, yet to come—he was dogged by 
a monstrous tiger for a distance of three 
miles when pursuing the remaining part of 


the journey by road. 


Leyden has a very attractive picture to 
present of the natural scenery of Coorg 


and the character of its people. “ The 
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grotesque and savage scenery, the sudden 
peeps of romantic ridges and mountains 
bursting at once on you through the bam- 
boo bushes, the green peaks of the loftiest 
hills, towering above the forest on their 
declivities, and the narrow cultivated strips 
between the ridges, all contributed strongly 
to recall to memory some very romantic 
scenes in the Scottish Highlands.” He is 
struck by the dignified bearing of the 
people of Coorg, their “frank, open, and 
bold demeanour” which he observes is in 
contrast to the general attitude of the 
other Hindus. The ordinary Subedhar of 
Vira Rajendra Pettah—a mere district 
official—has the courage to advance 
towards him and give such a vigorous 
shake of the hand that Leyden exclaims 
“it would have done credit to a Scotch- 
man.” His surprise at the dignified 


behaviour of the Coorg official was so 
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great, that it made him forget an elaborate 
vernacular oration which he had carefully 


prepared ! 


The exclusiveness of the Brahmin and 
the contempt of the priestly class for the 
foreigner furnish him with material for 
some interesting comment. In all his con- 
versations with the Brahmins he insisted 
on claiming divine descent for himself—he 
put forward as his direct ancestor the 
great Swayambhu or Brahma himself, 
Adam and Eve being connected with the 
Hindu line, with the appellations of 
“ Adima” and “Iva.” His own Veda was 
said to have been issued long before the 


times of the great Hindu sage, Veda Vyasa. 


Anglo-Indian life evidently went on in 
those times with more gaiety and romance 
than at present. Leyden and his friends 


were at breakfast one morning, when Sir 
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John Malcolm returned his copy of Scenes 
of Infancy with some complimentary verses 
on the title page. The gallant soldier 
pointed out that Leyden’s verses, written 
in youth, had a commendable warmth of 
patriotism and martial virtue. The poet 
had such satisfaction in reading the verses 
that he insisted on foregoing his breakfast 
till he had answered in verse the compli- 
ments of his distinguished friend. Half 
an hour, and he came out of his room 
with a reply in his hands. He acknow- 
ledged with some pride: 
Careless of fame, not fond of praise, 
The simple strains spontaneous spring : 
For Teviot’s youths I wrote the lays, 
For border maids my song | sing. 
It was enough for him that they had 
pleased a person like the Colonel, who had 
his spirit ‘‘ unquenched beneath the Eastern 


star.” 
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There is a note of the primitive passion 
for bold and rash adventure in an 
incident which happened on his voyage 
from Calcutta to Madras—the voyage, it is 
interesting to know in this connection, 
extended to thirty days. It also gives a 
revelation of the playful tastes of the 
Anglo-Indian society of the time. There 
were on board the ship two passengers 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy. 
They offered to bet sixty gold mohurs that 
Leyden would not climb up to the top- 
gallantroyal of the vessel. It was intended 
to play a joke on him, which was nothing 
short of having him bound there and 
forcing him to purchase his freedom on 
payment of a fine. Leyden was bold 
enough to accept the challenge and make 
the attempt ;—he mounted to the top and 
also quickly perceived the attempt to 
fasten him there. At the risk of great 
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danger and with bruises on his palms he 
managed to slip down by grasping a coir 
rope! It is creditable to Leyden to note 
that though he had thus won the wager, 
he refused to take the money, which was 
duly offered to him in the form of a written 


order. 


It is only necessary to add that, amidst 
all this apparent pleasure and good humour, 
he was nursing the deep melancholy 
which was the curse of his life. From 
incidents and experiences of this kind he 
often turned into a world of his own to 
give vent to his sullen despair in accents 
of painful grimness. His inmost heart 
was whispering to him every moment that 
he was moving to the grave,—till he actu- 
ally found the peace of death in that fatal 


chamber of the Far East. 
P. SESHADRI. 


PacHatyappa’s CoLLEGE, 


August, 1912. 


Poems. 


SONG 
OF A TELINGA DANCING GIRL. 


Addressed to a European Gentleman, 
in the company of some European 
Ladies. 


Dear youth, whose features bland declare 
A milder clime than India’s air, 

These ardent glances hither turn! 

For thee, for thee alone, I burn. 


Ah! if these kindling eyes could see 
No dearer beauty here than me, 
I vow by this impassion’d sigh, 
For thee, for thee, would Radha die! 


Ah me! where’er I turn my view, 
Bright rivals rise of fairer hue, 
Whose charms a milder sun declare.— 
Ah! Radha yields to sad despair. 


(1803). 
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THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE. 


SHOUT, Britons, for the battle of Assaye! 
For that was a day 
When we stood in our array, 
Like the lion’s might at bay, 

And our battle-word was “ Conquer or die.” 


Rouse! rouse the cruel leopard from his lair. 
With his yell the mountain rings, 
And his red eye round he flings, 
As arrow-like he springs, 

And spreads his clutching paw to rend and tear. 


Then first array’d in battle-front we saw, 
Far as the eye could glance, 
The Mahratta banners dance 
O’er the desolate expanse; 

And their standard was the leopard of Malwa. 


But, when we first encounter’d man to man, 
Such odds came never on, 
Against Greece or Macedon, 
When they shook the Persian throne 
Mid the old barbaric pomp of Ispahan. 
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No number’d might of living men could tame 
Our gallant band, that broke 
Through the bursting clouds of smoke, 
When the vollied thunder spoke 
From athousand smouldering mouths of 
lurid flame. 


Hail WELLESLEY! who led’st the martial 
fray !— 
Amid the locust swarm, 
Dark fate was in thine arm; 
And his shadow shall alarm 
The Mahratta when he hears thy name for aye. 


Ah! mark these British corses on the plain !— 
Each vanished like a star 
Mid the dreadful ranks of war, 
While their foemen stood afar, 

And gaz’d with silent terror at the slain. 


Shout Britons, for the battle of Assaye! 
Ye who perish’d in your prime, 
Your hallow’d names sublime 
Shall live to endless time! 

For heroic worth and fame shall never die. 


(1803). 
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ODE ON LEAVING VELLORE. 


Farewell Velura’s moat-girt towers, 

Her rocky mountains huge and high, 
Each giant cliff that darkly lowers 

In sullen shapeless majesty! 

And thou, tall mount," that from the sky 
Usurp’st a proud, a sacred name: 

Whose peak, by pilgrims seldom trod, 

The silent throne of nature’s God 
Thine awe-struck devotees proclaim! 


Thee too we hail with reverence meet, 
Dread mountain! on whose granite breast 
The stamp of Buddha’s lotus-feet | 
The kneeling Hindu views imprest. 
The mango on thy hoary crest, 
Thy winding caverns dark and rude, 
The tomb of him who sleeps alone, 
O’er-canopied with living stone, 
Amid the mountain-solitude. 


Thy fame is vanish’d like a dream: 
Now Islam’s hermit-sons from far, 

Primeval Adam's footsteps deem 
The traces of thine Avatar. = 
Not such when his triumphal car 


* Kailasghar, the mount of heaven. 
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By torch-light led the proud array : 
When, as the priests the chorus sung, 
Thy caves with central thunders rung, 
And pour’d o’er prostrate crowds dismay.— 


While he—whose soul sublime aspir'd 
The dark decrees of fate to know, 
Deep in these vaulted caves retir’d, 
To watch the strange symbolic show,— 
Around his head red lightnings glow 
And wild mysterious accents swell :— 
But, what the voice of thunder spoke, 
Within the caverns of the rock, 
No mortal tongue could live and tell. 


Farewell, ye cliffs and ruin’d fanes! 
Ye mountains tall,and woodlands green! 
Where every rock my step detains, 
To mark where ancient men have been. 
Yet not for this I muse unseen, 
Beside that river's bed of sand: 
Here first, my pensive soul to cheat, 
Fancy pourtray’d in visions sweet 
The mountains of my native land. 
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Still as I gaze, these summits dun 
A softer, livelier hue display, 
Such as beneath a milder sun 
Once charm’d in youth’s exulting day,— 
Where harmless fell the solar ray 
In golden radiance on the hill, 
And murmuring slow the rocks between, 
Or through long stripes of fresher green, 
Was heard the tinkling mountain-rill. 


Soft as the lov’d illusions glow,, 
New lustre lights the faded eye: 
Again the flowers of fancy blow, 
Which shrunk beneath the burning sky. 
To aguey pen and forest fly 
The night-hag fever’s shuddering brood: 
And now, with powers reviv’d anew, 
I bid Velura’s towers adieu! 
Adieu! her rocks and mountains rude! 


And thou! with whom the sultry day 
Unnoted pass’d in converse bland! 

Or when thy lyre some witching lay 
Would wake beneath thy magic hand :— 
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(Wild as the strains of fairy-land 
It throws its numbers on the breeze; 
Soft as the love-sick mermaid’s plaint, 
That breathes at summer evenings faint, 
And dies along the crisping seas—)* 


Dear youth, farewell! whose accents wake 
Fond thoughts of friends I view no more, 
Since first, to furrow ocean’s lake, 
I left the cliffs of Albion’s shore. 
Amid the wilds of grey Mysore 
For thee the frequent sigh shall swell, 
When rise Velura’s massy towers, 
Her hills and palm-encircled bowers 
To fancy’s view—Again farewell! 
(1804). 


* Allusions to some fairy-songs, set to wild and im- 
pressive airs by W Lisley, Esq. 
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54 
ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity has brought thee here? 
How can I love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear ?— 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight-converse, arm in arm; 
The jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Chéricél’s dark wandering streams, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot lov'd while still a child, 
Of castled rocks stupendous pil’d 
By Esk or Eden's classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendships smil'd 
Uncurs’d by thee, vile yellow slave! 


Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade !— 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after-time. 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave; 
The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 
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Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear.— 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow’'d heart to cheer: 
Her eves are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine: 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear!— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that lov’d me true! 
I cross’d the tedious ocean-wave, 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart:—the grave 
Dark and untimely met my view— 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


Ha! com’st thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer's banish’d heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne! 
From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn! 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay! 
(1804). 
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DIRGE OF THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


Malaya’s woods and mountains ring 
With voices strange but sad to hear: 
And dark unbodied spirits sing 
The dirge of the departed year. 


Lo! now, methinks, in tones sublime, 
As viewless o’er our heads they bend, 
They whisper, “thus we steal your time, 
Weak mortals! till your days shall end.” 


Then wake the dance, and wake the song, 
Resound the festive mirth and glee! 
Alas! the days have pass’d along, 
The days we never more shall see. 


But let me brush the nightly dews, 
Beside the shell-depainted shore, 

And mid the sea-weeds sit to muse 
On days that shall return no more. 


Olivia, ah! forgive the bard, 
If sprightly strains alone are dear: 
His notes are sad, for he has heard 
The footsteps of the parting year, 
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Mid friends of youth, belov’d in vain, 
Oft have I hail’d this jocund day, 
If pleasure brought a thought of pain, 

I charm’d it with a passing lay. 


Friends of my youth, for ever dear, 
Where are you from this bosom fled? 
A lonely man I linger here, 
Like one that has been long time dead. 


Fore-doom’d to seek an early tomb, 

For whom the pallid grave-flowers blow, 
I hasten on my destin'd doom, 

And sternly mock at joy or woe. 


Yet, while the circling year returns, 
Till years to me return no more, 

Still in my breast affection burns 
With purer ardour than before. 


Departed year! thine earliest beam, 
When first it grac’d thy splendid round, 
Beheld me by the Caveri’s stream, 
A man unblest on holy ground. 


With many a lingering step and slow, 
I left Mysura’s hills afar, 

Through Curga’s rocks I past below, 
To trace the lakes of Malabar. 
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Sweet Malabar! thy suns, that shine 

With soften’d light through summer showers, 
Might charm a sadder soul than mine 

To joy amid thy lotus-flowers. 


For each sweet scene I wander’d o’er, 
Fair scenes that shall be ever dear, 
From Curga’s hills to Travancore— 
I hail thy steps, departed year! 


But chief that in this eastern isle, 

Girt by the green and glistering wave, 
Olivia’s kind endearing smile 

Seem’d to recall me from the grave. 


When, far beyond Malaya’s sea, 

I trace dark Soonda’s forests drear, 
Olivia! I shall think of thee :— 

And bless thy steps, departed year ! 


Each morn or evening spent with thee 
Fancy shall mid the wilds restore 

In all their charms, and they shall be 
Sweet days that shall return no more. 


Still may’st thou live in bliss secure, 
Beneath that friend's protecting care, 
And may his cherish’d life endure 
Long, long, thy holy love to share. 
(1806), 
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VERSES. 


(Written at the Island of Sagur, at the 


mouth of the Ganges.) 
On sea-girt Sagur’s desert isle, 
Mantled with thickets dark and dun, 
May never moon or starlight smile, 
Nor ever beam the summer sun !— 


Strange deeds of blood have there been done, 


In mercy ne’er to be forgiven ; 
Deeds the far-seeing eye of heaven 
Veiled his radiant orb to shun. 


To glut the shark and crocodile 
A mother brought her infant here: 
She saw its tender playful smile, 
She shed not one maternal tear :— 
She threw it on a water bier :— 
With grinding teeth sea monsters tore 
The smiling infant which she bore :— 
She shrunk not once its cries to hear! 


Ah! mark that victim wildly drest, 
His streaming beard is hoar and grey, 
Around him floats a crimson vest, 
Red-flowers his matted locks array.— 
Heard you these brazen timbrels bray ? 
His heart-blood on the lotus-flower 
They offer to the Evil Power: 
And offering turn their eyes away. 
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Dark Goddess of the iron mace, * 
Flesh-tearer! quaffing life-blood warm, 
The terrors of thine awful face 
The pulse of mortal hearts alarm.— 
Grim Power! if human woes can charm, 
Look to the horrors of the flood, 
Where crimson’d Ganga shines in blood, 
And man-devouring monsters swarm. 


Skull-chaplet-wearer! whom the blood 
Of man delights a thousand years, 

Than whom no face, by land or flood, 
More stern and pitiless appears, 
Thine is the cup of human tears. 

For pomp of human sacrifice 

Cannot the cruel blood suffice 
Of tigers, which thine island rears? 


Not all blue Ganga’s mountain-flood, 
That rolls so proudly round thy fane, 
Shall cleanse the tinge of human blood, 
Nor wash dark Sagur’s impious stain :— 
The sailor, journeying on the main, 
Shall view from far the dreary isle, 
And curse the ruins of the pile 
Where Mercy ever sued in vain. 


* Kali. 
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ODE TO VIRTUE. : 
IMITATED FROM THE GREEK OF ARISTOTLE. i 


(Written on the Death of General Frazer 
killed at the Battle of Deeg.) 1 


Stern virtue, unappall’d by toil, 

To mortal man the noblest prize! 
For thee the chiefs of Albion’s soil 
By envied death to glory rise. 
Inspir’d by thee, their souls disdain 
Intolerable toil and pain, ; 

Beneath the noontide’s sultry star: 1} 
When fell Mahrattas, on the fervid plain, 
Bend fainting o’er each fervid courser’s mane, 

They rush impetuous to the charge of war. 
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For thee the sons of Albion bore 
Woes that no mortal tongue can tell; 
For thee, on India’s dusky shore 
They nobly fought and proudly fell. 
For thee, brave Frazer sunk below :— 
For him no more the sunbeams glow: 
Yet lives his worth on India’s strand: 
And long on Albion’s shore the warrior’s fame 
To future ages shall bequeath his name, 
The pride, the glory of his native land. 
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LAMENT FOR RAMA. 


From the Bengali. 


I warn you, fair maidens, to wail and to sigh, 
For Rama, our Rama, to green-wood must fly; 
Then hasten, come hasten to see his array, 
For Ayud’hya is dark when our chief goes 
away, 


All the people are flocking to see him pass by; 
They are silent and sad, with the tear in their 


eye: 
From the fishin the streamlets a broken sigh 
heaves, 

And the birds of the forest lament from the 
leaves. 


His fine locks are matted, no raiment has he 
For the wood, save a girdle of bark from the 
tree; 
And of all his gay splendour you nought may 
behold, 
Save his bow and his quiver, and ear-rings 
of gold. 
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Oh! We thought to have seen him in royal 
array 
Before his proud squadrons his banners 
display ; 

And the voice of the people exulting to own 
Their sovereign assuming the purple and 
crown; 


But the time has gone by, and my hope is 

despair ;— 

One maiden perfidious has wrought all my care. 
Our light is departing, and darkness returns, 

Like a lamp half-extinguish’d and lonely it 

burns. 

Faith fades from the age, nor can honour 


remain, 
And fame is delusive, and glory is vain. 
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THE DIRGE OF TIPPOO SULTAN. 


From the Canarese. 


How quickly fled our Sultan's state! 
How soon his pomp has pass’d away! 
How swiftly sped Seringa’s fate 
From wealth and power to dire decay! 


How proud his conquering banners flew! 
How stately march’d his dread array! 
Soon as the King of earth withdrew 
His favouring smile, they pass’d away. 


His peopled kingdoms stretching wide 
A hundred subject leagues could fill, 
While dreadful frown’d in martial pride 

A hundred Droogs from hill to hill. 


His hosts of war, a countless throng, 
His Franks, impatient for the fray, 
His horse, that proudly pranc’d along,— 

All in a moment pass’d away. 


His mountain-forts of living stone 
Were hewn from every massy rock; 
Whence bright the sparkling rockets shone, 
And loud the vollied thunder spoke. 
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His silver lances gleam’d on high; 

His spangled standards flutter’d gay: 
Lo! in the twinkling of an eye 

Their martial pride has pass’d away. 


Girt by the Cavery’s holy stream, 
By circling walls in triple row, 

While deep between, with sullen gleam, 
The dreary moat out-spread below. 


High o’er the portals, jarring hoarse, 
Stern ramparts rose in dread array; 

Towers that seem’d proof to mortal foree— 
All in a moment pass’d away. 


His elephants of hideous cry, 

His steeds that paw’d the battling-ground, 
His golden stores thai wont to lie, 

In years of peace, in cells profound: 


Himself a chief of prowess high, 
Unmatch’d in battle’s stormy day :— 
Lo! in the twinkling of an eye, 
Our dauntless hero pass’d away. 


His countless gems, a glittering host, 
Arrang’d in nine-fold order smil’d: 
Each treasur’d wealth the world can boast 
In splendid palaces were pil’d. 
5 
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Jewels enchas’d, a precious store 
Of fretted pride, of polish high, 
Of costly work, which ne'er before 
Were heard with ear or seen with eye. 


A hundred granaries huge enclos’d 
Full eighteen sorts of foodful grain; 

Dark in his arsenals repos’d 

_ Battle's terrific lame-mouth'd train. 


How paltry proud Duryoden’s state 
To his, in Fortune’s Prosperous day, 
In wealth, in martial pomp elate: 
All in a moment pass'd away. 


Before our prince of deathless fame 

The silver trumpet's thrilling sound, 
Applauding heralds loud acclaim, 

And deep-ton’d nobuts* shook the ground. 


His was the wealth by Rajahs won, 
Beneath their high imperial sway, 

While eight successive ages run: 
But all, alas! has pass’d away. 


How swift the ruthless spoiler came, 
How quick he ravag’d, none can Say, 

Save He whose dreadful eye of flame 
Shall blast him on the Judgment Day. 


* Musical bands stationed at the gates of palaces, 
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The noon-tide came with baleful light, 
The Sultan’s corpse in silence lay; 

His kingdom, like a dream of night, 
In silence vanish’d quite away. 


But say, to fence the falling state, 

Who foremost trod the ranks of fame? 
Great Kummer, chief of soul elate, 

And stern Sher Khan of deathless name, 


Meer Saduk too, of high renown, 

With him what chieftain could compare ? 
While Mira Hussen virgins own 

As flowery-bow’d Munmoden fair. 


Soobria Mutti, Bubber Jung, 
Still foremost in the crush of fight; 
And he whose martial glory rung 


From realm to realm, for dauntless might. 


Khan Jehan Khan, who stood alone, 
Seid Saheb next, himself an host: 

The chiefs round Indra’s angel-throne 
Could ne’er such mighty prowess boast. 


Pournia sprung from Brahma’s line, 
Intrepid in the martial fray, 

Alike in council formed to shine ;— 
How could our Sultan’s power decay? 


—— - sec 
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Ah! soon it fled! how small a weight 
Of nitrous sulphur sped the ball, 
Out-weigh'd to dust a sinking State, 
And bade our gallant Sultan fall! 


Yet left and right, to guard the throne, 
His brave Moguls would proudly say, 

“Did e’er this earth one sovereign own, 
Thine, thine were universal sway,” 


Careless of fate, of fearless mind, 
They feasted round in many a row; 

One bullet, viewless as the wind, 
Amid them laid the Sultan low. 


Where was God Alla’s far-fam’d power, 
Thy boasted inspiration’s might ; 
Where, in that unpropitious hour, 
Was fled thy Koran’s sacred light? 


Vain was each prayer and high behest, 
When Runga* doom’d thy fatal day: 

How small a bullet pierc’d thy breast! 
How soon thy kingdom pass’d away! 


Amid his queens of royal race, 

Of princely form the monarch trod; 
Amid his sons of martial grace, 

The warrior mov’d an earthly god. 


* God Ranganatha of Seringapatam. 
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Girt with bold chiefs of prowess high, 
How proud was his imperial sway! 

Soon as the god of lotus-eye 
Withdrew his smile, it pass'd away. 


‘Coorg, Cuddapah, and Concan-land— 
Their princely lords of old renown 
‘To thee outspread th’ unweapon'd hand, 
And crouch’d at thine imperial frown. 


Proud mountain-chiefs—the lofty crest 

They bent beneath thy scepter’d sway— 
‘How dire the blow that piere'd thy breast ! 
’ How soon thy kingdom pass'd away! 


‘The sovereign of proud Delhi's throne, 
That held the prostrate world in awe, 

Sri-Munt whose rule compels alone 
Mahratta tribes devoid of law: 


The Rajahs of the peopled world 
Resign’d their realms in deep dismay, 

‘Where’er thy victor-flag unfurl'd;— 
How soon thy kingdom pass’d away ! 


From far Singala’s region came 

The Anglian race, unknown to fly, 
Revering Runga’s sacred name, 

Their red war-banner wavd on high. 
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Our lofty bulwarks down they threw, 
And bade their drums victorious bray : 

Then every earthly good withdrew, 
Then fled Seringa’s pomp away. 


Where were the chiefs in combat bred, 
The hosts, in battle’s dreadful day? 
Ah! soon as Crishna’s favour fled, 
Our prince, our kingdom pass’d away. 


How vain is every mortal boast, 
How empty earthly pomp and power! 
Proud bulwarks crumble down to dust, 
If o'er them adverse fortune lower. 


In Vishnu's lotus-foot alone 
Confide ! his power shall ne’er decay, 
When tumbles every earthly throne, 
And mortal glory fades away. 
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ON THE DEATH OF TIPPOO SULTAN. 


(From the Hindustani.) 


By proud Seringa’'s castled wail, 

Dire Destiny has sped the ball, 

And we must with our Sultan fall : 
Alas, the gallant Sultan! 


Dust, dust on every dastard head, 

That meanly shrunk from combat red, 

When sunk amid the heaps of dead, 
With all our hopes, the Sultan! 


Dire treachery has sapp’d the throne 

On which our chief unconquer’d shone; 

This, this was granted him alone ;— 
Fell masterless the Sultan, 


Accurs’d be Yezid's traitor-seed, 
The faithless wretch who wrought the deed, 
The curse of ages be his need 

Whose crime destroy’d the Sultan. 


His throne is now the lowly dust, 

Who late was all our earthly trust ; 

Ah! every mouth was fill’'d with dust 
When fell the gallant Sultan. 


LETTERS 


i CT «i - 


I 
LEYDEN’S ARRIVAL AT MADRAS. 


We landed after passing through a very rough 
and dangerous surf, and being completely wetted 
by the spray. We were received on the beach. 
by a number of the natives, who wanted to carry 
us from the boat on their naked, greasy shoulders,. 
shining with cocoa-oil.. I leapt on shore with a 
loud huzza, tumbling half-a-dozen of them on 
the sand. But the sun was so excruciatingly 
hot that my brains seemed to be boiling, for- 
which reason [ got into a palanquin and proceed- 
ed to the principal inn. On my way thither, 
wishing to speak to one of my messmates, | 
overset the palanquin, by leaning incautiously to 
one side, and nearly tumbled head foremost into 
the street. At the inn I was tormented to 
death by the impertinent persevering of the 
black people, for everyone is a beggar as long as. 


you are reckoned a griffin or newcomer. I. 
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then saw a number of jugglers and fellows that 
play with the hooded snake a thousand tricks 
though its bite is mortal; and among the rest | 
saw a fellow swallow a sword. You are not to 
suppose, however, that this was a Highland 
broadsword, or even a horseman’s sabre ; it was 
only a broad piece of iron, perfectly blunt at the 
edges. I then set out to survey the town in the 
self-same palanquin. The houses had all of them 
an unearthly appearance, by no means consonant 
to our ideas of Oriental splendour. The animals 
differed a good deal from ours. The dogs 
looked wild and mangy; their hair stood on 
end, and they had all the appearance of being 
mad. The cows and bullocks had all bunches 
on their shoulders, and their necks low, and 
apparently bowed beneath the burden. The 
trees were totally different from any that I had 
seen, and the long hedge of prickly aloes, like 
large house leeks in their leaves; and spurge 


whose knotted and angular branches seemed 
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more like a collection of tapeworms than any- 
thing else. The dress of the natives was so 
various and fantastic as quite to confuse you ; 
and their complexions of all kinds of motley hues 
except the healthy European red and white. 
Can you be surprised that my curiosity was so 
thoroughly satisfied that I even experienced a 
considerable degree of sickness, and felt all my 
senses so dazzled and tormented that my head 
ached, and my ears tingled, and I was so com- 
pletely fatigued by the multitude of new sensa- 
tions which crowded on me on every side that 
to free myself from the torment, like an ox 
tormented with gadflies, I took to the water, 
and got again on shipboard with more satisfac- 
tion than I had descried land after a five 
months’ voyage ? 


The first night I slept ashore I was waked by 
my side smarting very severely, and rolling my- 


self on my side discovered with very little satis- 
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faction that the smart was occasioned by a large 
animal, which | imagined to be a snake. As 
‘the chamber was dark, | disengaged myself from 
it with as little bustle and violence as possible, 
not wishing to irritate such an antagonist. With 
great pleasure | heard it make its way from the 
-couch to the floor, and with great sang froid lay 
down to sleep again as quietly as my blistered 
side would permit. On the morn, however, | 
-discovered it to be a large lizard, termed a blood- 
sucker here, which nods with its head when 
you look at it; and it saluted me with a nod 
from the window, like Xailoun’s cousin the 
Karduwan, in the Arabian tales, which saluted 
him so kindly, though it would not condescend 


into conversation. 


II 
LIFE IN INDIA. 
October 28, 1808. 


Prince oF Wates Isuanp, 


alias Putoo Prenana. 


Dear Constable,—I would with great pleasure 
apologize for not answering sooner your very brief 
note accompanying a volume of the Edinburgh 
Review ; but really it is not a couple of months 
since I received it, and the last of these has been 
spent at sea between Travancore and Achin. 
I had almost forgot that it is very probable these 
names are not quite so familiar to you as York 
and Newcastle, or any other two places one might 
pitch on between Edinburgh and London, on 
the great high road. Be it therefore known to 
you, that one is the name of a kingdom on the 
Malabar Coast and the other of a Sultanship on 
the western coast of Sumatra, the Sultan of 


which styles himself Lord of Heaven and Earth 
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and of the Four-and-Twenty Umbrellas. ‘‘ But 
how came you to be so long in receiving my 
card and volume ?” you will say. Why so ? Be- 
cause | have been stationed in Mysore during 
the greater part of the time Ihave been in India, 
and during a considerable part of the time amid 
the jungles of Coimbatore and on the confines of 
the Wynaad, where neither mail-coach nor post- 
chaises ever come at all ; and during a consider- 
able part of that time the communication be- 
tween Mysore and Madras has been cut off by 
the Gentoo Polygars, and between Mysore and 
Malabar by the Nayars of the Wynaad, into 
whose hands | nearly fell about five months ago, 
when I descended into Malabar through the 
Passes of Coorg. Besides all these obstacles, 
you must take into consideration that ever since 
I left Madras, which was a few months after 
my arrival, it has seldom been an easy matter to 
tell where I should be in a few days, or even 


within a few hundred miles of it. 
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You already perceive | have not imitated 
your laudable brevity in every kind of infor- 
mation. I hope therefore you will take the hint, 
and as you write a good, bold hand, and as I 
know there are few persons in the world who 
are more curious and few persons more full of 
anecdote, be a little more communicative in your 
next epistle. I am not, any more than you, ofa 
disposition to forget old friends, and to con- 
vince you of it, though I could tell you many 
adventures of the most marvellous description, 
nay, such as would make your very wig stand 
on end—for I presume you wear one before 
this time—you shall not hear a single circum- 
stance that, with all your logic, you can contrive 


to call a Gun, ay, or a Pistol. 


You say you will be glad to hear that I 
have found Madras according to my wish. 
Why then rejoice therefor ? as ancient Pistol 
says. I assure you that I have found it exactly 


the field for me, where, if I stretch out my arms 
6 
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I] may grasp at anything—no fear, but | show 
you | have long hands. There is, to be sure, 
one terrible drawback with all this—the pesti- 
lent state of health I have enjoyed, or rather 
suffered under, ever since | came to the country. 
This, however, I think | may expect to triumph 
over, though it has at this very time 
brought me from Mysore to Puloo Penang. In 
spite of all this | think I may venture safely to 
say that no person whatever has outstripped me 
in the acquisition of country languages whether 
sick or well. | have, nevertheless, been given up 
by the physicians three or four times within 
these last eleven months, as anyone might very 
well be, afflicted at once with the four most for- 
midable diseases of India, i.e., liver, spleen, 
bloody flux, and fever of the jungles, which is 
reckoned much akin to the African yellow fever. 
Notwithstanding all that, | am the old man, a 
pretty tough chap, with a heart as sound asa 


roach, and, moreover, as merry as a grig—‘‘so let 
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the world go as it will, I'll be free and easy 
still”. I shall only add that my first medical 
appointment has been worth more than any 
possessed by thre2-fourths of the medical men on 
the Madras establishment. I have been extremely 
successful in al! my medical and surgical practice, 
so that at Madras my medical reputation is at 
least as high as my literary character. This | 
may say without vanity after some of the services 
I have been employed upon. So, you see, I have 
fairly written myself out of my sheet, whereas 
you left two and a half sides blank in yours. 
You can therefore have no reasonable objection 


that I now subscribe myself, 


Yours sincerely, 


JOHN LEYDEN. 


P. S.—Admiral Trowbridge is just arrived, 
and I have been giving him information of a 
Frenchman that had nearly taken me on my 


voyage, and a frigate is despatching after him 
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Our vessel was a Malabar Grab manned with 
Mapillas and Muldivians—the rankest cowards. 
in nature. We should certainly have been taken 
had the sea not run so high that they could not. 
come aboard of us. For my own part, wearing a 
long red beard, a turban, and the other dress of 
a Mussulman, and speaking Arabic and Persic 
fluently, I had little to fear, and should probably 
not have been discovered. Admiral Trowbridge 
fell in with the Marengo, which Dan............. 
defeated formerly, as he came along with the fleet. 
He was terribly eager for action, and in order to 
blow her to the devil at once he opened all his 
ports, notwithstanding the immense surges of our 
Indian seas, and that a hard gale was blowing. 
At his first broadside he shipped such a sea at his 
lower ports on the opposite side, that he had 
nearly foundered ; two men were drowned in the 
orlop. The Marengo got off before he righted,. 


and made her escape. 
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Pray do not forget my good friend Mr. 
Willison, whom I often think of, nor yet Mrs. 
Constable. After a damnable march under a 
burning sun, I have’ often wished to have been 
able to eat a beefsteak with them as in the days 
of old. When we have finished the Mahrattas 
we expect to have a vigorous hit at Mauritius 
and Manila, so that we are all agog for prize 


money. 


P.P.S.—I have forgot two things which 
ought to have been mentioned: the first is, 
when you are disposed to remember old 
friends, and my name comes athwart you, direct 
to the care of Messrs. Binnie and Dennison, 
Madras, who are my Agents, and consequently 
always better apprised of my motions than others, 
else your letters may chance not to reach me 
in a couple of years, or perhaps never come 
within a thousand miles of me. I should be 


-well pleased if you were to send me the Scot’s 
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Magazine from the time | was first connected’ 
with it to the present, and continue ; I lost the 
copy in London of the first year ;—also the 
Edinburgh Review, for | have only odd Numbers 
of it, and Murray's ‘‘ Bruce’s Travels,” when pub- 
lished. Leet this, however, be entirely at your 
own pleasure: | cannot transmit you the value 
till | have opened a communication with London 
direct, which cannot be till I re-visit Madras, 
which may perhaps be some time, as after the 
Mysore survey is closed I am to be employed, 
I understand, as a Mahratta interpreter, as well 
as physician and surgeon at one of the Mahratta 
Residences or Courts. So you see | cannot 
immediately answer that you will be paid for 
them ; therefore do as you think fit; if they 
come in my way | shall provide myself. Is 
“*Sin Tristrem” published 2 I have not seen a. 
Review better than a year and ten months old. 
The wars of W ynaad are nearly finished ; when I 


was there the Nairs could not venture to show 
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themselves, though they sometimes kept up a 
rattling fire from the bushes. The rebellion of 
the Nairs in Travancore has been quashed by the 
skill of Colonel Macaulay, the Resident. The 
war in Ceylon goes badly on, from our own 
misconduct. Welately took Candy a second time, 
and were obliged to leave it from not having 
provided magazines. The wars with the Mah- 
rattas are more glorious than advantageous ; had 
the Marquis Wellesley remained half a year 
longer they would have been crushed to pieces: 
but Mr. Cornwallis is unfit for such active 
service, and besides, he is just dying of dropsy 


in the chest. Weare tigers among hares here. 


jE. 


Il. 


LETTER TO BALLANTYNE. 


My Dear Ballantyne,—Finding an extra 
Indiaman, The Revenge, which has put into 
this harbour in distress, bound to Europe, I take 
another opportunity of attempting to revive, or 
rather commence, an intercourse with my Euro- 
pean friends, for, since my arrival in India, 
I have never received a single letter from one of 
then—Proh eum!—Mr. Constable except- 
ed; and my friend Erskine writes me from 
Bombay that none of you have received the 
least intelligence of my motions since I left 
Europe. This is to me utterly astonishing and 
incomprehensive, considering the multitude of 
letters and parcels that I have despatched from 
Mysore, especially during my confinement for the 
liver disease at Seringapatam, where I had for 
several months the honour of inhabiting the palace 
of Tippoo’s Prime Minister. 1 descended into 
Malabar in the beginning of May, in order to 
proceed to Bombay, and, perhaps, eventually up 
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‘the Persian Gulf as far as Bassorah in order to 
‘try the effect of a sea-voyage. 1 was, however, 
too late, and the rains had set in, and the last 
vessels sailed two or three days before my arrival. 
As I am always a very lucky fellow, as well as an 
cunlucky one, which all th: world knows, it so fell 
‘out that the only vessel which sailed a‘ter my 
arrival was wrecked, whilst some secret presen- 
timent, or rather ‘‘ sweet little cherub that sits up 
caloft” prevented my embarking on board of her. 
I journeyed leisurely down to Calicut from Can- 
Mmanore, intending to pay my respects to the Cuf- 
wall and the Admiral so famous in the Lusiad 
-of Camoens ; but only think of my disappointment 
‘when I found that the times are altered, and 
the tables turned with respect to both these sub- 
lime characters. The Cutwall is only a species of 
borough bailiff, while the Admiral—God help him 
-—is only thechief of the fishermen. From Calicut 
I journeyed to Paulgautcherry, which signifies 


an the Tamil language: ‘‘ The town of the 
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forest of palms"’, which is exactly the meaning of 
Tadmor, the name of acity founded by Solomon,. 
not for the Queen of Sheba, but, as it happened, 
for the equally famous Queen Zenobia. Thus, 
having demonstrated that Solomon understood 
the Tamil language, we may proceed to construct 
a syllogism in the following manner :—Solomon. 
understood the Tamil language and he was. 
wise; I understand the Tamil language, there- 
fore | am as wise as Solomon ; I fear your logical 
lads of Europe will be very little disposed to admit 
the legitimacy of the conclusion; but, however 
the matter may stand in Europe, I can assure 
you it is no bad reasoning in India. At Paul- 
gautcherry I hada most terrible attack of the liver, 
and should very probably have passed away, or, 
as the Indians say, changed my climate—an elegant 
periphrasis for dying, however—had I not ob- 
stinately resolved on living, to have the pleasure of 
being revenged on all of you for your determined. 


silence and perseverance therein to the end. 
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Hearing, about the middle of August, that 
a Bombay cruiser had touched at Aleppo, bet- 
ween Quilon and Cochin, I made a desperate 
push through the jungles of the Cochin Raja’s 
country, in order to reach her, and arrived 
about three hours after she set sail. Anybody 
else would have died of chagrin, if they had not 
hanged themselves outright. I did neither one 
nor the other, but ‘‘turned my pipes and played 
a spring to John o’ Badenyon”, after which I 
set myself coolly down and translated the famous 
Jewish tablets of brass preserved in the synagogue 
of Cochin ever since the days of Methuselah. 
Probably you may think this no more difficult a 
task than deciphering the brazen tablet on any 
door of Princes or Queen Street, But here | 
beg your pardon ; for so far from anybody, Jew, 
Pagan or Christian, having ever been able to do. 
this before, I assure you the most learned men of 
the world have never been able to decide in 


what language, or in what alphabet, they were: 
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written. As the character has for a long time 
been supposed to be antidiluvian, it has for a 
long time been as much despaired of as the Egyp- 
tran hieroglyphics. So much was the Diwan—or 
‘Grand Vizier if you like it—of Travancore aston- 
ished at the circumstance, that he gave me to 
understand that I had only to pass through the 
sacred cow in order to merit adoption into the 
holy order of Brahmins. | was forced, however, 
to decline the honour of the sacred cow, for 
unluckily, Phalaris’ bull and Moses’ calf presented 
themselves to my imagination, and it occurred to 
me that perhaps the Ram-Raja’s cow might be a 
beast of the breed. Apprehensive of a severe 
attack of the liver, I was forced to leave Travan- 
core with great precipitation in the first vessel that 
presented itself, which, as the devil would have 
it, was a Mapilla brig, bound to Puloo Penang, 
the newly-erected presidency on the Straits of 
Malacca, where | have just arrived, after a per- 
verse, pestilent voyage, in which I have been 
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terribly ill of revulsions of bile and liver, without- 
any of the conveniences which are almost neces- 
sary to a European in these parts and particularly 
to an invalid. We have hada very rough passage, 
the cabin very often all afloat, while I have 
been several times completely drenched. In 
addition to this, we had been pursued by a 
Frenchman, and kept in a constant state of 
alarm and agitation; and now, to mend the- 
matter, | am writing you at a kind of naval 
tavern, while all around me is ringing with the 
vociferation of tarpaulins, the hoarse bawling 
of sea oaths and the rattling of the dice box. 
However, | flatter myself I have received con- 
siderable benefit from the voyage, tedious and: 
disgusting and vexatious as it has been. Thank 
God, my dear fellow, that you have nothing 
to do with tedious, tiresome semi-savages who 
have no idea of the value of time whatso- 
ever, and who will dispute even more keenly 


about a matter of no importance whatsoever than. 
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one that deserves the highest consideration. Not 
knowing where to begin or where to end, I 
have said nothing of my previous rambles and 
traverses in Mysore or elsewhere ; of course if 
no person has heard from me at all, all my pro- 
ceedings must be completely a riddle. But I beg 
and request you to consider, that all this is utterly 
out of my power to prevent, if nobody what- 
soever will condescend to take the trouble of 
writing me; for how is it possible for me to 
divine which of my letters arrive at my desti- 
nation and which do not? I have now des- 
patched for Europe exactly 57 letters. I had 
intended to make a dead pause after my fiftieth, 
for at least a couple of years, and wrote Erskine 
to that effect, when he informed me in return 
that he had the utmost reason to think nobody 
had ever heard from me at all, not only since I 
arrived in India but for some time before leaving 
London. Utterly amazed, astonished, and con- 


founded at this, I have resolved to write out the 
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hundred complete ; and if none of my centenary 
brings me an answer, why then, farewell till we 
meet ... 1 write no more except in crook- 
back characters, and this I swear by all petty 
oaths that are not dangerous. 


Now, my friend, the situation in which I am 
placed by this most vexatious silence is extreme- 
ly odd and perplexing. I am actually afraid to 
inquire for anybody lest it should turn out that 
they have for a long time been dead, damned and 
straughted. It is all in vain that I search for 
every obituary and peruse it with the utmost 
care, anxiety and terror. There are many of 
you good Scotch folks that love to slip slily out of 
the world, like a knotless thread, without ever 
getting into any obituary at all ; and besides, it 
is always very nearly a couple of years before 
any review, magazine or obituary reaches the 
remote and almost inaccessable regions in which 
my lot has been long cast. To remedy a few of 
these inconveniences, | propose taking a short 


trip to Bengal as soon as I have seen how the 
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climate of Puloo Penang agrees with my health ; 
and as in that region they are generally better 
informed with regard to all European matters, 
and better provided with reviews, magazines and 
newspapers, I shall probably be able to discover 
that a good many of you have gone ‘ to kingdom 


come” since | bade adieu to Auld Reekie. 


When I arrived in Madras, | first of all re- 
connoitered my ground, when | perceived that 
the public men fell naturally into two divisions. 
The mercantile party consisted chiefly of men of 
old standing, versed in trade, and inspired with 
a spirit in no respect superior to that of the most 
pitiful pettifogging pediar, nor in their views a 
whit more enlarged; in short, men whose sole 
occupation is to make money and who have no. 
name for such phrases as national honour and 
would not scruple to sell their country’s credit to. 
the highest bidder. What is more unfortunate, 
that is the party that stands highest in credit with 
the East India Company. There is -another 
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party for whom | am more at a loss to find a 
name. ‘They cannot with propriety be termed 
the anti-mercantile party, as they have the inter- 
est of our national commerce more at heart than 
the others ; but they have discovered we are not 
merely merchants in India, but legislators and 
governors, and they assert that our conduct there 
ought to be calculated for stability and security 
and equally marked by a wise internal adminis- 
tration of justice, financial and political economy, 
and by a vigilant, firm and steady system of ex- 
ternal politics. The class is represented by the 
first as only actuated by the spirit of innovation 
and tending to embroil us everywhere in India. 
Its members consist of men of the first abilities 
as well as principles, that have been drafted from 
the common political routine for difficult or 
dangerous service. I fancy this division applies 
as much to Bombay and Bengal as to Madras. 
As to the members of my own profession | 


found them in a state of complete depression, so 
7 
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much so, that the Commander-in-Chief had as- 
sumed all the power of the medical board, over 
whom a court-martial was at that time impend- 
ing. The medical line had been from time 
immemorial shut out from every appointment, 
except professional, and the emoluments of these 
had been greatly diminished just before my 
arrival. In this situation I found it very difficult at 
first what to resolve on. I saw clearly that there 
were only two routes in a person’s choice ; first 
to sink into a mere professional drudge and by 
strict economy endeavour to amass a few thousand 
pounds in the course of twenty years ; or, second- 
ly, to aspire alittle beyond it, and by a superior 
knowledge of India, its laws, relations, politics, 
and languages, to claim a situation somewhat 
more respectable in addition to those of the line 
itself. You know, when I left Scotland, I had de- 
termined at all events to become a furious Ori- 
entalist, nemini secundus, but 1 was not aware 


of the difficulty. I found the expense of native 
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teachers would prove almost insurmountable to 
a mere assistant surgeon, whose pay is seldom 
equal to his absolutely necessary expenses ; and 
besides that it was necessary to form a 
library of MSS. at a most terrible expense, 
in every language to which I should apply, 
if | intended to proceed beyond a mere smat- 
tering. After much consideration I deter- 
mined on this plan at all events, and was 
fortunate enough in a few months to secure an 
appointment which furnished me with the means 
of doing so, though the tasks and exertions it 
imposed on me were a good deal more arduous 
than the common duties of a surgeon even in a 
Mahratta campaign. I was appointed Medical 
Assistant to the Mysore Survey, and at the same 
time ordered to carry on inquiries concerning 
the natural history of the country, and the 
manners and languages, etc., of the natives of 
Mysore. This, you would imagine, was the 


very situation | wished for, and so it would, had 
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I previously had time to acquire the country 
languages. But I had them now to acquire 
after severe marches and counter-marches in the 
heat of the sun, night-marches and day-marches, 
and amid the disgusting details of a field hospital, 
the duties of which were considerably arduous. 
However, | wrought incessantly and steadily, 
and without being discouraged by any kind of 
difficulty, till my health actually gave way ; and 
when I could keep the field no longer, I wrought 
on my couch, as I generally do still, though I 
am much better than I have been. As I had 
the assistance of no intelligent Europeans, I was 
obliged long to grope my way; but now I have 
acquired a pretty correct idea of India in all its 
departments, which increases in geometrical pro- 
gression as | advance in the languages. The 
languages that have attracted my attention since 
my arrival have been Arabic, Persic, Hindostani, 
Mahratta, Tamil, Telinga, Canara, Sanscrit, 
Malayalam, Malay, and Armenian. You will 
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be ready to ask where the——I picked up these 
hard names, but I assure you it is infinitely more 
difficult to pick up the languages themselves ; 
several of which include dialects as different 
from each other as French or Italian from Spanish 
or Portuguese ; and in all these, | flatter myself, 
I have made considerable progress. What would 
you say were I to add ihe Maldivian and Ma- 
pella languages to these? Besides, I have 
deciphered the inscriptions of Mavalipoorani 
which were written in an ancient Canara 
character , which had defied hitherto all attempts 
at understanding it ; and also several Lada Lippi 
inscriptions, which is an ancient Tamil dialect and 
character ; in addition to the Jewish tablets of 
Cochin, which were in the ancient Malayalam, 
generally termed Malabar. | entered into these 
details merely to show you that I have not been 
idle, and that my time has neither been dissi- 
pated nor without plan, though that plan is not 
sufficiently unfolded. To what I have told you 
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of you are to add constant and necessary ex- 
posure to the sun, damps and dews from the 
jungles and putrid exhalations of marshes before 
! had been properly accustomed to the climate ; 
constant rambling in the haunts of tigers, leopards, 
bears, and serpents of thirty or forty feet long, 
that make nothing of swallowing a buffalo, by 
way of demonstrating their appetite, ina morning, 
together with smaller and more dangerous snakes, 
whose haunts are dangerous and bite deadly— 
and you have a faint idea of a situation, in which 
with health, | lived as happy as the day was 
long. It was diversified with rapid jaunts of a 
hundred miles or so, as fast as horses or bearers 
could carry me, by night or day, swimming 
through rivers, afloat in an old brass kettle, at 
midnight. Oh! I could tell you adventures to 
outrival the Witch of Endor, or any witch that 
ever swam in eggshell or sieve ; but you would 
undoubtedly imagine | wanted to impose on you 


were I to relate what I have seen and passed 
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through. No! | certainly shall never repent of 
having come to India. It has awakened ener- 
gies in me that I scarcely imagined | possessed, 
though I could gnaw my living nails with pure 
vexation, to think how much I have been thwarted 
by indisposition. If, however, | get over it, I 
shall think the better of my constitution as long 
as I live. It is not every constitution that can 
resist the combined attacks of liver, spleen, bloody 
flux. and jungle fever which is much akin to the 
plague of Egypt and yellow fever of America. It 
is true | have been five times given up by the 
most skilful physicians of these parts; but in 
spite of that, | am firmly convinced that ‘ my 
doom is not to die this day’ and that you shall 
see me emerge from this tribulation like gold 
purified by fire; and when that happens, egad, 
I may boast that I have been refined by the very 
same menstruum too, even the universal solvent, 
mercury, which is almost the only cure for the 


liver, though I have been obliged to try another 
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and make an issue on the right side. Now pray, 
my dear Ballantyne, if this ever come to hand, 
instantly sit down, and write me a letter a mile 
long, and tell me of all our common friends ; and 
if you see any of them that have the least spark 
of friendly recollection, say to them how vexa- 
tious their silence is, and how very unjust, if 
they have received my letters. But particularly 
you are to commend me kindly to your good 
motherly mother, and tell her I wish I saw her 
oftener ; and then to your brother Alexander, 
and request him sometimes on a Saturday night, 
precisely at eight o'clock, for my sake, to play 
Jingling Johnnie on his flageolet. If I had 
you both in my tent, you should drink yourself 
drunk with wine of Shiraz, which is our Eastern 
Falernian, in honour of Hafez, our Persian 
Anacreon. As for me I often drink your 
health in water (ohon a ree !), having abandoned 
both wine and animal food not from choice but 


dire necessity. 


IV. 
TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Calcutta, January 18th, 1810. 


My dearest Friend,—It is not my intention 
to write you a letter at present, but merely a note 
to accompany a “ Dissertation on the Chinese lan- 
guage” by Mr. Marshman, one of the mission- 
aries of Serampore. This Dissertation is, properly 
speaking, only the preface of the first volume of 
Confucius in Chinese and English, printed at 
Serampore under the patronage of Lord Minto. 
As I had some effect in getting the work set 
afoot here while the missionaries were rather 
under a cloud, and not countenanced in any 
shape previous to his lordship’s arrival, they 
have requested me to make the work known to 
my literary friends at Home, and I have, of course, 
forwarded this to you with the author’s regards. 
The first volume of Confucius will follow in the 


next ship, and you will receive it before it is 
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himself immortal glory here by patronizing with 
energy every useful species of literature, and is 
generally admitted to be the finest private cha- 
racter of a Governor that ever Indiasaw. He is 
at present at Madras, where he has been for 
these five months, and where a very dangerous 
insurrection had very nearly broke out through 
the whole army, occasioned chiefly by the strik- 
ing disproportion between Civil and Military 
employments. He has had a most delicate office 
to perform, and | am glad he has got so well 
through it. But to return to the ‘“‘ Chinese Dis- 
sertation'’, which in my opinion is a very excel- 
lent one, I am anxious you should make it known 
among your literary friends; and if, as report 
says, you have any connection with the Quarterly 
Review, which has shown itself favourable to 
the missionaries, you cannot have a finer field for 
animadversion. The coincidence of the Chinese 


arrangement of sounds with the order of the 
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Sanscrit alphabet is [not] a new discovery, but 
only an elucidation of De Guignes’ Memoires in 
the volumes (about the 30-35) of the Royal 
Academy. This, however, will be merely as it 


suits your convenience. 


Your “Marmion” is quite the rage here, and it 
is very dubious whether that or the ‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’ is most so. He is a sad dog, 
this same Marmion; I! have had the greatest 
difficulty in reconciling myself to him, and I am 
rather inclined to prefer old Bethlem Gabor 
after all, but | am nevertheless highly delighted 
with the work, though I have been wishing the 
hero hanged every stzp that he has taken from 
the beginning to the close. I most sincerely re- 
joice in seeing you very decidedly at the head of 
the poets of the age—poetarum saecli tui prin- 
ceps—which I think cannot now be denied, and, 
depend on it, none less than another Homer or 


Milton will shake you on your throne. 
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Brigadier-General Malcolm, whom | former- 
ly mentioned from Eskdale, has you constantly 
under his pillow, and we rejoice over you like 
an ancient when a few of :s Borderers can get 
together. He is gone to Persia to undo all the 
previous doings of that blockhead, Sir Harford 
Jones. Now for myself: you will ask what the 
deuce | am about. Why, after enacting ‘‘Belted 
Will” in November and December of 1808, as | 
could not quite employ Jedburgh Justice, nearly 
a year has been taken up in trials, which have 
plagued me a great deal ; but my judicial duties 
are not nearly so laborious as I found my magis- 
terial, and I have been digging away like a Tur- 
kish galley-slave in the Oriental mines. How- 
ever, | hope to get through some day, and | 
have made great progression in a history of Per- 
sian poetry, which will be at least two quartos, if 
published ; but really I am to be pitied as a slave 
more than any man in Frangistan,—I beg par- 


don, I meant Europe—for almost every instant 
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of my time is filled up in task work. I had hoped 
that Colonel Richardson, a particular friend, 
would have before this given you a particular 
account of all my proceedings and feats, but I 
greatly fear he has finished his career, as well as 
the rest of the passengers in the missing ships— 
and there withal goes to the devil all my pre- 
cious and never enough to be regretted MSS. 
that | had been transcribing for you and Heber 
for a year and more. My health is quite re- 
established, however, and | shall exert myself 
vigorously. But I am getting into a letter in- 
stead of a mere note (with a parcel). It is im- 
possible, however, not to beg to be remembered 
to my dear Mrs. Scott, and the fact is that the 
Lasswade Cottage, the blazing ingle, etc., still 
recur as the happiest scenes of my youth. God 
bless you and your family, my dearest Scott, and 


reckon me ever yours, John Leyden! * 


* The following extract from a letter addressed to 
his wife by Lord Minto, written while on the expedi- 
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tion which was to be so fatal to Leyden, may be in- 
troduced here. 


“‘ Modeste, at sea, May 1811.—Dr. Leyden’s learning 
is stupendous, and he is also a very universal scholar. 
His knowledge, extensive and minute as it is, 1s always 
in his pocket, at his fingers’ ends, and on the tip of his 
tongue. He has made it completely his own, and it is 
all ready money. All his talent and labour, indeed, 
which are both excessive, could not, however, have 
accumulated such stores without his extraordinary 
memory. I begin, | fear, to look at that faculty with 
increasing wonder; | hope without envy, but some- 
thing like one’s admiration of young eyes, It must be 
confessed that Leyden has occasion for all the stores 
which application and memory can furnish, to supply 
his tongue, which would dissipate a common stock in 
a week. | do not believe that so great a reader was ever 
so great atalker before. You may be conceited about 
yourselves, my beautiful wife and daughters, but with 
all ry partiality | must give it against you. You would 
appear absolutely silent in his company, as a ship under 
weigh seems at anchor, when it is passed by a swifter 
sailor. Another feature of his conversation is a shrill, 
piercing, and atthe same time grating voice. A frigate 
is not near large enough to place the ear at the proper 
point of hearing. If he had been at Babel he would 
infallibly have learned all the languages there, but in 
the end they must all have merged inthe Tividale How, 
for not a creature would have got spoken but himself. 
1 must say to his honour that he has as intimate and 
profound a knowledge of the geography, history, 
mutual relation, religious character, and manners of 
every tribe in Asia, as he has of their language. On 
the present occasion there is not an island or petty 
State in the multitude of islands and nations amongst 
which we are going, of which he has not a tolzrably 
minute and correct knowledge.’’—‘ Letters of Gilbert 


Elliot’, 1807-1814, pp. 253-255. 


V. 
TO HIS FATHER. 
Ship * Phoenix’ 
in the latitude of 


asulipatam, 


March 20, 18/1. 

My dear Father,—After what I wrote you in 
my last letter, of the probability of my confining 
my wanderings to Calcutta for the time | may 
stay in India, you will probably be not a little 
surprised to find me egain at sea. However, you 
need not, I hope, be the least alarmed, for I 
am in company with Lord Minto, and not in the 
least likely to be more exposed than his lordship. 
We left Calcutta on the 9th of this month for 
Madras, where there is an army collected of about 
10,000 men, black and white, ready to sail the 
instant his lordship arrives, against the Dutch and 
French in the islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the other Malay countries which 
are under the celebrated Batavia. We expect to 
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reach Madras in four days, where we do not 
mean to stay more than three days. From 
Madras we set sail for Malacca and Puloo 
Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, which we 
expect to reach in twenty days more. In three 
weeks further we expect to be off Batavia, which 
is now very much deserted by the Dutch, from 
its unhealthy situation. For that reason we shall 
not stop there, but advance to the centre of the 
island of Java, which is reckoned the healthiest 
country in the East, and where the Dutch and 
French army are encamped about 20,000 strong ; 
but we have no fear of beating them with half 
their force, as we will be joined by all the Malays 
and Javanese, which make the greatest part of 
their force. I take the advantage of the ship 
Georgiana, which goes part of the way in our 
company, to send you the duplicate of the £100, 
of which | sent the first in the end of last month. 
I shall send the duplicate of the same for fear 


the first and second miscarry from Madras, and 
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it is my intention to remit another £100 by the 
first ship which leaves Java. 


I accompany Lord Minto on this occasion, to 
assist in settling the country when conquered, and 
as interpreter for the Malay language, which I 
acquired when I was among the Eastern isles four 
years ago ; and I hold myself highly honoured on 
the occasion, as his lordship has taken very few 
persons to accompany him, and those who 
have volunteered, and been refused, are very 
numerous. It is not my intention, however, to 
take up my residence in Java, but to return with 
his lordship to Bengal. I therefore do not resign 
my appointment of Assay Master of the Mint, 
but my assistant is appointed to supply my place 
till my return, which I expect to be in eight or 
ten months from the present. I am highly 
delighted at the prospect, for I shall have the 
opportunity of seeing a very curious and very 
fine country with which the English are very 
little acquainted. 
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I hope you will not think of being anxious 
about me on this occasion, as I do not consider it 
as more dangerous than a common journey, of 
which I have not taken a few. Moreover, if 
there are any dangers, I should not hesitate a 
particle more than as it is; for I should think all 
paternal and other feelings most unworthily exert- 
ed in endeavouring to detain me from the clear 
and obvious path of duty, if ever it called me to 
expose myself to danger for my country, or for 
my benefactors. Indeed, if the truth be spoken, 
] am only sorry there appears no danger whatever, 
for I should certainly think it my duty to encounter 
it if it were, and I am not a man to shrink from 
dangers of any kind, especially if it were to be 
on Lord Minto’s account. About 6,000 or 
7,000 have already sailed {rom Bengal, but we 
shall probably overtake them at Malacca. The 
Madras army is chiefly that which has returned 
from the boasted Isle of France, which did not 
cost us 200 men killed and wounded, though about 
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two months before the arrival of the fleet, four 
of our frigates were driven on the rocks and 
compelled to surrender. However, the crews 
were all recovered when the island was taken, 
and as soon as our army had landed, the French 
surrendered after a slight skirmish. Java is now 
the last place that remains to them in the East. 
I will let you know how we come on by the 
firstship. Tell my mother not to be so frightened 
as she generally is. [ am, dear father, your 


most affectionate son, John Leyden. 
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